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White Glue to the Rescue? 


Jack Holliday 


For a number of years, perhaps 30 (I do not keep detailed records) I have, annually, 
reared a number of Cecropia larvae from the egg stage to the cocoon. 


I keep the cocoons in the garage over the winter, and around about the end of May - 
early June the lovely moths emerge. After the moths have emerged. I release them, 
keeping some eggs for the next rearing. There are always more larvae than I can 
handle so I place the surplus on various suitable shrubs and trees. Most just 
“disappear.” 


The obvious predators, the birds, account for some of the “losses,” but there are a 
multitude of “accidents” awaiting to befall these unfortunate caterpillars. The Polistes 
wasps, which allow' me to share my little greenhouse with them (but that is another 
story ), account for many of these deaths. They tirelessly search every plant, shrub and 
tree looking for “meat” with which to feed their hungry offspring. When they find a 
caterpillar, they promptly chew' off great hunks to carry home. 



If a caterpillar escapes 
the multitude of perils 
and approaches its final 
instar, and is ready to 
make its intricate 
cocoon, there are more 
predators to contend 
with - parasitic wasps 
and flies. Only a few' 
times have 1 seen wasps 
in cocoons, but the 
Tachinid flies always 
manage to lay their eggs 
on all, or most, of the 
larvae in the wild. 

The ones 1 raise are in 
screened boxes to thwart 
the flies. The cat¬ 
erpillars go through a 
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number of molts as they grow. At first they are tiny 1/8 inch black “mites,” but in the 
final stage they become handsome 4 inch long, 3/4 inch diameter green fellows with a 
number of tubercles, some yellow, some blue, adorning their backs and sides. Most 
prominent are the six club-like tubercles on their “shoulders” which I liken to the six 
spots on a die. 

Outside^ flies land on the caterpillars and attach their tiny white eggs, from one to 
dozens, to the caterpillars’ skin. After a few days, the eggs hatch and the fly maggots 
penetrate the skin and begin to consume the contents. 

A parasitized caterpillar seems concerned, perhaps realizing it is doomed, but it can 
only proceed with its program and soon spins its cocoon. Within the caterpillar, the 
Tachinid maggots keep consuming the contents. Usually the caterpillar manages to 
enter the pupal stage, although sometimes it is too far gone to do so. 

Eventually, in a week or two, 
the maggots have eaten the 
contents and they leave the now' 
empty' Cecropia to form their 
own brown oval pupae. Usually 
these pupae remain safely 
within the Cecropia cocoon 
until the follow ing spring when 
the flies emerge to do what flics 
do. 

Now then, lets regress to before 
the Tachinid laid its eggs on the 
caterpillar. First, of course, it 
had to find the caterpillar 
among the thousands of trees 
and shrubs. One supposes it 
uses its detection apparatus of 
which it probably 

has more than one (scent, sight or others?). Having found the caterpillar it would seem 
a simple matter to land on it and attach its eggs, but just hold on a minute. Remember 
that the caterpillar goes through a number of molts as it grow s. If eggs are laid shortly 
before a molt, the eggs will be sloughed off with the old skin and thus be lost. Also, if 
the eggs are laid and the maggots consume the “contents” before the caterpillar is 
safely (for the maggots) inside the cocoon, then again they will probably perish. 

So the Tachinid must be able to discern when the caterpillar has made its last skin 



• I 

Cecropia cocoon with its empty pupa and 
six Tachinid pupae 
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change so it can safely attach its eggs with the probability that its progeny will succeed. 
How they discern this is unknown to me, but they do. Remember those club-like 
tubercles? Well they change colour with each successive molt with the penultimate 
stage having red clubs and final stage having orange ones. I always find the eggs on 
caterpillars during the orange tubercle stage. 

Sometimes I remove the caterpillars from their "pastures” in their penultimate stage, 
but usually I lose track of them and am dismayed to discover the big fellows decorated 
with eggs. One does gets very fond of them. The tiny eggs proved impossible for me 
to puncture with a sharp pin or remove with tweezers without fatally damaging the 
caterpillars. 

Presented with this problem, 1 remembered that eggs are living organisms and must 
breath. Suppose if one covered the eggs w ith an impermeable substance, w ould the 
eggs die? Probably. Well then, what could I use. Nail polish? No! Paint? No! It has to 
be something that would not affect the caterpillar. How' about white glue? It does not 
seem very toxic or noxious. Remember, caterpillars also breath through their thin, 
delicate skin. It was worth a try because the fellows are doomed anyway . 

So, last year I covered the Tachinid eggs on several caterpillars before they made their 
cocoons. This spring I found mostly Tachinid flics, but a couple of Cecropias were 
OK. After opening their cocoons I could see on their discarded larval skin the 
Tachinid eggs. 

This summer, at the end of July, I carefully observ ed two caterpillars and found on the 
very same day that both had eggs. Carefully I covered the eggs with white glue. The 
fellows objected a little and thrashed their fore parts about. There, I thought, that 
should smother the eggs and they will be discarded with the shed skin when, the fellow 
pupates inside its cocoon. 

I examined them daily. They were sluggish and ate very' little Had they resigned to 
their fate? On the third day I noticed the edges of the glue had raised a little and was 
free from the skin. On the fourth day I was able to lift all of the patches of glue free 
w ith my fingernail and tweezers. I had lifted them off with the Tachinid eggs 
embedded in the glue. One fellow has a tiny black spot (a sign of a maggot has 
penetrated the skin?), but the other seems unblemished. 

They are eating again and hopefully will be able to progress to cocoons and by next 
June they will emerge as beautiful Cecropias triumphant over the Tachinid, thanks to a 
little help of a dab of w hite glue. 

Perhaps others who rear caterpillars will be able to remove Tachinid eggs with glue? 
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Seedathon 2001 - 
Happy 20th Anniversary! 

Chris Lewis 

Sunday September 2, the OFNC annual Seedathon was held. Conducted each year in 
early fall, the Seedathon involves one or more teams of birders, who venture out to 
count as many species as they can within a 24-hour period in the Ottawa-Hull District 
(a 50 km radius of the Peace Tower). The purpose is to raise funds, by way of 
collecting pledges, for the purchase of bird seed for the feeders maintained by OFNC 
volunteers. 

This year was kind of special, as it was the 20 ,h anniversary of the event. Bob 
Bracken, Bernie Ladouceur and I were proud to get out there once again. We hoped 
that we might even beat the all-time Seedathon record of 131 species which we set last 
year. Following the same route we took last year seemed like a good strategy for 
success... 

. . . Well, we didn't beat any records, but we did wind up with 124 species. We blame 
the shorebirds for this shortfall — i.e. the lack of them! In spite of the excellent habitat 
at the eastern sewage lagoons and along the Ottawa River, we found a pathetic and 
paltry seven species of shorebirds. We had trouble squeezing out even a Killdeer! 
However, we suspect that the habitat may have been just a bit too good, and that the 
shorebirds which were so numerous and accommodating just tw o weeks before may 
have availed themselves of the extensive feeding grounds (in areas inaccessible to 
people who'd like to see them feeding). Or maybe they all were just well fed and 
moved on south while the weather was good. 

But really, we had no reason to complain about our day. Here are some highlights: 

The wee hours (4 a m. until daw n) were chilly but clear and w indless with a spectac¬ 
ular full moon, and once the owls got going, they wouldn't shut up! At least 10 Great 
Horned and five Barred Owls were calling almost continuously from the woods in the 
Munster area, and an Eastern Screech Owl even chimed-in briefly. The thrush migra¬ 
tion was nothing like we experienced on the same date during the previous year's 
Seedathon (w hen hundreds were streaming overhead almost the entire night), but we 
heard many Veerys and Swainson's Thrushes as well as a Hermit Thrush calling near 
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dawn. We continued to the Dunrobin area and were pleased to find several 
woodpeckers (a Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, a couple of Downys and Hairys and three 
Pileated Woodpeckers within half an hour) and many songbird species including a 
family group of five Eastern Bluebirds. 

After such an encouraging start, the aforementioned paucity of shorebirds at Shirley s 
Bay was disappointing. Quite frankly, it was depressing ! Ottawa Beach (Andrew 
Haydon Park East) was even worse, with huge inviting sand-flats, but not a single bird. 

Spirits were raised at the Britannia Conservation area where we managed to find an 
immature Green Heron and an immature Black-crowned Night Heron as well as an 
Osprey, a Merlin, a Peregrine Falcon, a Philadelphia Vireo, and 14 species of warblers 
(Tennessee, Nashville, Northern Parula, Yellow, Chestnut-sided, Black-throated Blue, 
Yellow-rumped. Black-throated Green, Palm, Bay-breasted. Blackpoll, Black-and- 
white, American Redstart, and Wilson's). We had also found Pine Warbler and 
Common Yellowthroat prior to visiting Britannia, bringing our warbler total to 16 
species for the day - not bad for a late morning in early fall, although nowhere near the 
numbers we had the year before, when we found 180 individuals of 18 species of 
warblers in two hours at Britannia. But we can’t live in the past, so we settled for what 
we could get. Every year is different! 

We made a noon stop at the nearest Tim Horton's (what birder doesn't appreciate 
"Tim" at convenient moments, whether the reason is doing a mid-big-dav list count, 
grabbing a quick coffee or nibble, or just visiting the "used coffee department"), and w e 
found ourselves at 104 species - a respectable mid-day total, but it was not looking 
good for beating last year's number. Nevertheless (damn the shorebirds, full speed 
ahead!) we headed east and had a great afternoon. 

At the Casselman sewage lagoons, we re-found the juvenile EARED GREBE which 
Bob and I had discovered there the day before - a nice rarity for our day. At the 
Embrun lagoons we saw one of three hard-won Bonaparte's Gulls, 15 resplendent 
Ruddy Ducks, another Merlin, and a bonus Common Moorhen. 

At the Russell lagoons we found nothing . . . except for a most excellent dragonfly. A 
Black Saddlebags (Tramea lacerata), a rare immigrant species from the south, nearly 
flew in our faces! This was the 4 th time Bob and I had seen this species in the 50 km 
radius since August 25, 2001, and the second record for Prescott-Russell County (the 
first county record was one we found at Embrun the previous day). The first record for 
Ottawa-Carlcton County was also found by us, at Britannia on August 25. There were 
also Wandering Gliders (Pantala Jlavescens), another special immigrant dragonfly 
species, flying about on Seedathon Day . . . but, ahem! back to the birds. 
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Our traditional "sparrow field" along Leitrim Road near the Ottawa airport didn't let us 
down. In fact, we actually did better than on our previous Seedathon. finding four of 
the "toughics" for this time of year: Clay-coloured, Field, Vesper and Grasshopper 
Sparrows. By then it was after 6 p.m. and we headed off to our second last stop at a 
pond along Moodie Drive south of the Trail Road Landfill. This location produced not 
only 1000's of waterfowl (mostly Canada Geese and Mallards, with a couple of 
American Wigeon and a Ring-necked Duck trying to hide among them) but also a 
single very early Lesser Snow Goose, and our 3 rd Merlin for the day. 

Our truly final stop was at a patio in the Britannia area, where we tallied up our species 
and numbers and enjoyed the beautiful clear evening, while we hoped that all the 
species we missed during the day would just fly over us... tick!... tick!... tick!... (maybe 
even a shorebird!). No such luck, but ah well, we can dream can't we? Especially after 
15 solid hours of fun and ultimately very satisfying birding in Ottawa. 

We raised at least $1000 in pledges for the OFNC feeders and, as always, every last 
penny is "for the birds." All who pledged received a letter summarizing our day, the 
species numbers and totals, as well as maps of the feeders. 

Many sincere thanks to all who supported us in 2001. And many thanks also to the 
dedicated volunteers who keep the feeders stocked each w inter. The birds, and the 
people who enjoy them, appreciate all donations and efforts. Looks like there will be a 
lot of well-fed birds in Ottawa-Hull this w inter! 

An excellent article by Derek Munro re: the history of the OFNC bird feeders and the 
Seedathon was published in the October - December 2000 issue of T&L ("Ottawa 
District Public Bird Feeders - Thirty years and Counting " T&L. 34(4): 133 - 142). 

The current OFNC Feeders are located at: Prince of Wales Drive (Fletcher Wildlife 
Garden), Moodie Drive (Jack Pine Trail), Davidson Road (Pine Grove Trail), and 
Dolman Ridge Road (Mer Bleue). The OFNC also shares the cost of supplying the 
new Pink Road feeder in Aylmer, Quebec, with the Club des Omithologues de 
l'Outaouais. 

For all interested in making pledges for the Seedathon. keep your eyes open for the 
notice of next year's event in the July - September issue of T&L, or check out the Club's 
internet site at http://www.achilles.net/ofnc/ 
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Prescription for a Healthy Jock 


Charles Billington 

Rideau Valley Conservation Authority 



Goodwood Marsh, Jock River 


The Jock River watershed is one of the natural jewels of the Ottaw a area. The river 
itself arises in the wetlands around the village of Franktown and meanders its 95 
kilometre way eastwards through marshy lowlands, peaceful farm country and finally 
burgeoning suburbia before tumbling into the Rideau River just above Manotick. The 
Jock watershed harbours some amazing habitats, plant and animal species, and 
recreational opportunities. Although the Jock is the major watercourse in the western 
part of Ottawa, it has some major challenges if it is to remain healthy and vibrant. It is 
the scene of important agricultural activity as well as much new industrial and 
residential development. 

A watershed planning process has been underway over the past few years to help focus 
attention and help decide on what is important to protect on the Jock as new chapters 
in its life unfold. This process, lead by the Rideau Valley Conservation Authority in 
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cooperation with a Technical Advisory Committee and a Community Liaison 
Committee, resulted in the 1996 production of Jock River Watershed Plan Interim 
Report Volumes I and II. The report contained all of the known facts about the 
watershed at that time. The final report called the the Jock River Watershed 
Management Plan is now out. It is a distillation of years of discussion about the 
Interim Plan into a clear roadmap for addressing the most urgent environmental issues 
and for keeping the Jock healthy over the next 20 crucial years. 


In future issues oIT&L, information about water quality, community awareness, water 
quantity, groundwater, biodiversity, and land use in the beautiful Jock watershed will 
be discussed. I will bring you the highlights of the Jock River Watershed Plan 
including overall current state of the watershed, identification of the key environmental 
issues, suggestions as to public and private policy and direction changes to help with 
the long term management of the watershed, a three-year rotating list of priorities for 

action by public 
and private 
groups, and 
suggestions as to 
w ho does what, 
w hen, so that the 
environmental 
protection job gets 
done smoothly 
and quickly. 


Watershed 
planning is not a 
new' concept but it 
does take some 
getting used to. It 
says that 
development and 
the environment 
are not opposites. 
They can co-exist 
and even thrive 
together. All it 
takes is a modest 
shift in 

perspective- w hat 
a lot of us would 
recognize as the 



Jock River along King Street, Richmond 
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ecosystem approach. The idea is to see what’s happening in the entire river basin 
which often includes more than one landowner, more than one community and more 
than one municipality. (There were six municipalities in the Jock watershed during 
the development of the Watershed Management Plan including the former cities of 
Kanata and Nepean, the former townships of Goulboum and Rideau, and the current 
townships of Beckwith and Montague and the new' City of Ottawa.) It means getting 
residents, councillors, taxpayers, resource users and developers together as a watershed 
community to identify the development constraints and sensitive areas that we all see 
and want in the watershed. What level of water quality is acceptable? How much 
greenspace is enough? Where does groundwater come from within the valley? 
Everyone creates the guidelines for using, enjoying and prospering from the watershed 
resources, all without damaging the environment. 

Simple concept. The many users of a shared resource agreeing in advance instead of 
arguing at the council meeting. Watershed planning tends to take care of the main 
irritants to development. Money is saved by streamlining and shortening the planning 
and approval process. Watershed plans protect the things that people value in the 
environment and direct disturbances away from sensitive areas before development 
becomes irreversible. Everyone wins. The Jock River Watershed Management Plan is 
the prescription that will lead to a healthy environment and a sound economy. A very 
nice gift indeed for the present and future Jock valley residents. 

Besides the surprising natural resources, the Jock River valley is blessed with amazing 
human resources in the form of an active, informed and concerned community of 
residents. Special and sincere thanks go to the “Friends of the Jock River,” an action- 
oriented watershed group w ho help guide the development of this plan with patience, 
diligence and professionalism. The “Friends” were there year in and year out, meeting 
after meeting, making sure that their informed voice for river health was well heard. A 
big bouquet of cattails must also go to municipal and agency- staff for seeing the plan 
through. 

Watch for Water Quality and Community Awareness summaries on the Jock in your 
next T&L. 
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Fauna 


Virginia Thurston (nee Kaye) 


I am the glade, in my mind’s eye 
The meadow is my home. 

Where treetops grace the changing sky 
My spirit free does roam. 

The bushes froth, the woodlands lap 
With rhythms green and fair. 

The scented winds around me wrap 
Like water turned to air. 

I’m neither happy here nor grave 
No more than is the bee. 

The grasses greet not, though they wave 
Thus my heart is free. 

In days to come, in futures far 
When quiet is the earth. 

The sun will be a swollen star. 

A lifetime from its birth. 

I will be here in every space 
Where flowers bend and glow. 

The gentle breeze will have my face 
Smiling as I go. 







The Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas - 
Year One: News and Stories from 
Region 24 - Ottawa 

Christine Hanrahan 


Introduction 

The second Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas (2001-2005) got off to a remarkable start in 
Region 24 this year with a very productive field season. It is no secret that the success 
of any volunteer project depends on the support and enthusiasm of its participants and 
to this end we’re veiy lucky in having many willing, able, keen and dedicated people 
helping out. Without them the atlas would not (dare I say) fly! Thank you guys! 

For many volunteers, their first taste of atlassing left an indelible impression, as you 
will discover when you share some of the anecdotes below ( Tales From the Field). 
Space doesn’t permit printing every account in its entirety, but the complete set is 
posted on the OFNC web site atlas pages: www.achilles.net/ofnc. 

The first atlas project (1981-1985) was a learning curve for participants. Many 
organizers of this atlas were also involved in the first, allowing them to refine previous 
methods to make this present project run more smoothly. Volunteers are now provided 
with a variety of forms, cards, booklets, etc., including the Landowner Letter, which 
has proven to be one of the more practical items. Because concerns over trespassing 
are so much more serious today, atlassers are encouraged to make multiple copies of 
this letter and hand it out to landowners whose property they are seeking permission to 
access (and most property in our region is private). Langis Sirois comments: ‘I found 
the landowner letter extremely useful and I was glad it was available in both official 
languages since I met numerous French speaking landowners. I distributed the letter 
to probably 10 to 15 people, mainly in rural areas... I made a point to go and talk to 
people . . . explaining what I was doing and handing them the letter turned most of 
them from suspicious to enthusiastic and cooperative. Many gave me access to their 
land. ” 

There was also a green dashboard card identifying the car-owner as a participant in the 
atlas project. Another nice touch for 2001 was the letter from Ontario Parks which 
allowed volunteers presenting the letter and their Atlas ID card free day-use in 
provincial parks. Hopefully this will continue in 2002 and beyond. 
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Figure 1. Region 24 



































































Region 24 information 

Eighty-one individuals and two natural history clubs (the MacNainara Field Naturalists 
of Arnprior and the Mississippi Valley Field Naturalists of Carlcton Place) atlasscd in 
Region 24 this year. A truly impressive number of volunteers for our first year! 


Region 24 has 86 squares; all but two of which were assigned in 2001. Most squares 
received some coverage, some received a lot, and three were not atlasscd. Data have 
yet to be returned for seven others. Fortunately, casual observations were submitted for 
a number of squares which gave us some data for those not yet surveyed by the 
principal atlasser. 


Our region spans an area from Casselman in the east, to Westmeath and Renfrew in 
the west, south to Flower Station, Winchester and Finch, and north to the Ottawa River 
(see map). From the extensive agricultural land of the cast to the forests and lakes of 
the west, we have a stunningly diverse region - although 1 suspect those scouring the 
seemingly endless cornfields may beg to differ. 



The Richmond Conservation Area (formerly the Richmond Sewage Lagoon) in 
18VR30. Photo by Pete Blancher. 


Special thanks to my stellar atlas committee, Mark Gawn, Paul Jones (both of whom 
were with me on the first atlas) and Chris Harris. Paul organized this year’s Owl 
Prowl, and Mark conducted the Atlas Workshop in the Marlborough Forest. They, 
along with Chris provided ideas, suggestions and solutions to atlassing problems. 
Unfortunately for us, Chris is now living in Geneva. We are hoping he didn’t take this 
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drastic step as the only way of escaping atlas duties! 

Please keep in mind two things when you read this report: the results are from one year 
only and we can draw no conclusions from them; and two, since not all data cards were 
submitted, the lists are a draft only. 

For local updates and information check the OFNC web site atlas web pages at: 
h •ww.achilles.net/ofnc. The official atlas website is at www.birdsontario.org. 

Atlassing results 

Breeding evidence has been found for one hundred and sixty-five species this year, 
with confirmed breeding for 117 species. An additional six species were observed for 
which breeding evidence was lacking. See Table 1 for a complete list of species and 
the highest breeding evidence. 

Highlights include a breeding Northern Hawk Owl in Tatlock (UR80), a Bald Eagle 
with young on nest in McCreary Mtn/Norcan Lake (UR50) (the same square in which 
a Bald Eagle was found on the last atlas), and a pair of Gray Jays in the Shamrock 
square (UR52). Fledged young Wilson’s Phalaropes were found in VR81, and a pair in 
VQ79. Ruddy Ducks were found breeding in three squares: fledged young in VR91, 
with probable breeding evidence in VR81 and VQ79. 

While it is much too early in the project to draw any conclusions from the data, results 
thus far at least confirm what birders already knew for certain species. To no one’s 
surprise. Northern Cardinals and House Finches were widely recorded. House Finches 
were found in 31 squares compared to four last atlas, and Cardinals in 37 squares 
compared to 19 before. Merlins also made their presence felt! They were recorded in 
10 squares with breeding confirmed on two, VR42 and VR43. Ottawa Centre (VR42) 
had at least three nests with young, and there were many more observ ations of single 
birds or pairs in various parts of the square. The remaining eight squares had possible 
or probable breeding categories. On the last atlas, we recorded Merlin in only one 
square, UR57 (Westmeath). The introduction of Wild Turkeys to Eastern Ontario has 
resulted in establishment of a breeding population, and this is reflected in the number 
of squares reporting this species: seven, compared to one last time. 

As we expected. Loggerhead Shrikes were very scarce, found thus far on only one 
square, VQ29 (Dwyer Hill) and recorded as a possible breeder (H). Last time we had 
breeding evidence from 20 squares. Red-headed Woodpecker is another scarce species 
with only two squares reporting, UR92 and VR02. We hope to find more evidence of 
this species over the next four years, but may not record it on as many squares as last 
time (17). Common Nighthawks, recorded on 38 squares 20 years ago, were reported 
from five this year. Given how uncommon this species now appears to be, it will be 
interesting to see final results for nighthawks in 2005. 
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Over the past few years I’ve heard birders comment on the dearth of some sparrow 
species. While Song and Savannah Sparrows are common enough. Field, Vesper and 
Grasshopper Sparrows seem more elusive than usual. What this means, if anything, 
remains to be seen. Howev er, I can say that none of these species were w idely recorded 
this year on the atlas. This may be indicative of a general decline in the species or it 
may be a reflection of the atlasser’s lack of familiarity with their songs, as well as less 
time spent in suitable habitat. We’ll take a look at what the data reveal in year five 
both in our region and for the atlas as a whole, but for now I can tell you that the Field 
Sparrow was recorded in 20 squares (61 last time); the Vesper Sparrow in 15 (68 last 
time), and the Grasshopper Sparrow in four (27 last time). Remember, this is just an 
observation, not an indication of population decline. 

Allassers fall into two categories, those who take responsibility for obtaining coverage 
of a 10km X 10km square (the Principal Atlasser), and those who agree to submit 
observations from anywhere (the Casual Observer). While some regions have decided 
against assigning squares to individuals or to parties of observers working together, 
most are doing what we are in Region 24 and assigning squares on a first come first 
served basis. Those who take on the obligation of ensuring that the square is properly 
and thoroughly surv eyed for breeding birds are of course free to pull in as many other 
birders as they want to help out. Some enjoy making of it a group excursion, but most 
prefer to go solo. I am certainly one of the latter -1 can’t atlas and cope w ith another 
person at the same time! Just me, my dogs and the birds! 

Casual Observers are very important to the project for they frequently add data missed 
by others. And as we saw this year, when for whatever reason a square does not get 
covered by its Principal Atlasser, Casual Observers provide the data. 

Everyone participating in the atlas receives the same information package, is registered 
as an atlasser and receives an Atlasser Identification number, and is put on the mailing 
list for the Atlas Newsletter produced by Mike and Nicole at Atlas Central (The 
University of Guelph). 

Don’t let the fact that there are few squares available deter you from signing up for the 
atlas. We are always looking for more people to help out as Casual Observers. 

Squares do become available when people move, and in fact several atlassers have 
migrated away from the area, freeing up their squares. Check the OFNC website for 
more details. 

During the last atlas an attempt was made to collect abundance data for all species. 
Because it w as based on estimating numbers of birds found in a square and because the 
significance of it was not really emphasized, it didn't amount to much. This time 
around the organizers have decided to go about the collection of abundance data in a 
much more systematic fashion by asking volunteers to do ‘point counts’. While it is 
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important to know which species are breeding in Ontario and on how' many squares (to 
give a rough idea of range and numbers), the data become even more valuable if we 
can determine numbers per species. The only way to really get an idea of whether a 
species’ population in the province is increasing or decreasing is to count using one of 
several sampling methods, in this case, point counts. 

Although it is optional, naturally it is hoped that all atlassers w ill do the 25 point 
counts in their square(s). Those volunteers who have done Breeding Bird Surveys are 
familiar with the method used (standing at a designated spot for a specified length of 
time - five minutes for the atlas - recording all birds heard and seen). But many have 
not done this and I think, are finding the idea a bit scary, primarily because they are 
not sure how to locate the spots for each point count (which have been randomly 
selected for us). A GPS unit is extremely helpful for this, particularly if your map 
reading skills are not precise. Realizing this, the atlas was able to get a grant to help 
partly absorb the cost of any GPS unit an atlasser might buy. Priority for 
reimbursement is given to those volunteers w ho arc doing point counts. 

In 2001, five atlassers completed all their point counts for a total of seven squares. A 
further six atlassers did some point counts with the rest to be completed in subsequent 
years. It is not necessary to complete them all in one year, they can be spread over the 
course of the project. 

We may have a point count workshop next year, so be sure and check the OFNC 
website for information. 

Workshops, etc. 

Regional Atlas Workshop, On April 22 nd Mike Cadman the Provincial Coordinator 
and Nicole Kopvsh, Assistant Coordinator, held a successful workshop at the Fletcher 
Wildlife Garden to introduce volunteers to the atlas project. Over 70 people attended, 
most from region 24 although Regional Coordinators and volunteers from some of the 
adjacent regions also attended. It was a busy, interesting and very worthwhile. A 
similar workshop will be held on Sunday April 20, 2002 at the Fletcher Wildlife 
Garden (details on the OFNC website closer to the date). Thanks also to Roy John for 
an informative talk on the basics of birding. 

Owl Prowl, Paul Jones organized an Owl Prowl this spring which ran from mid- 
February 7 through late April. The idea received an enthusiastic response from atlassers 
with 18 signing up, although in the end not every one was able to get out. Nonetheless, 
we were happy with the results and believe we have more owl data for year one than 
we would otherwise have had. Hopefully it has encouraged volunteers to get out into 
their own squares in 2002 to look for owls. And remember - it is almost February and 
Great Horned Owls arc getting ready to nest, so atlassing begins again very soon! 
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OFNCS 



PLACE: Unitarian Church Hall 
30 Clegry Street 

#2 and #18 Buses stop at Cleary Street and Richmond Road 

RESERVATIONS: To order tickets, fill in the order form and send it 
along with remittance before April 19 to: 


The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club 
35069, Westgate P.O. 

Ottawa, Ontario, K1Z 1A2 















)IREE 

Wine & Cheese Party 

Friday, April 26, 2002, 7:30 p.m, 

■ selection of wines ■ cheese & crackers ■ non-alcoholic punch 
■ tea & coffee ■ fruit 

Help make this another festive evening by coming to our annual party and 
mingling with fellow naturalists. 

Join us in honouring The Member of the Year and recipients of the Service 
Award, Anne Hanes Natural History Award, Conservation awards and the 
President’s Prize. 

Members are invited to exhibit photographic prints and original art on a 
natural history theme. The best overall colour or B. & W. Photograph will be 
selected by ballot and a prize awarded to the lucky winner. 

Mount display items for easy handling and bring them to the Unitarian Church bet * e ® n 
4 and 7 p m. on Friday, April 26 th Everything is to be taken home at the end of the 
evening. To reserve exhibition space and for further information contact Philip Martin 
(729-3218). 

Prizes will also be awarded for the best Macoun Field Club displays. Children 
(primary or high school) who are OFNC members but not Macoun Field Club 
members are also encouraged to compete. 


Name:______ 

Address:_ 

_Phone:_ 

Please send me_tickets to the OFNC Annual Soir6e at $9 ($4 for 

students under 18) per person. Enclosed please find my cheque or money 
order for $_. _ 




















Field workshop in the Marlborough Forest . Mark Gawn ran an interesting field 
workshop in his Marlborough Forest square, to introduce volunteers to atlassing in a 
hands-on way. Unfortunately it was one of the few rainy Sundays in a summer noted 
largely for drought and only six people turned up! However, interest in the workshop 
was high enough that Mark is planning to run a similar one again in 2002. Once 
details are finalized I will send an e-alert to all atlassers and post details on the 
website. 

Post-Atlas Roundup . About 30 people attended an informal get-together at the Fletcher 
Wildlife Garden to celebrate the end of the atlas season for this year and exchange 
stories and information. 

Tales from the Field 

While a handful of volunteers in 2001 also participated in the first atlas, for most this 
was their first exposure to atlassing. I think the multiplicity of material provided and 
the very idea of looking for evidence of breeding birds, was daunting at first. However, 
it is a tribute to the dedication of this group of atlassers that they stuck with it and not 
only became more familiar with and less intimidated by what was required, but 
actually enjoyed themselves! And in the process they turned in a wealth of valuable 
data (Table 2). 

I’m convinced that atlassing makes better birders! Understanding habitats, songs, and 
breeding ecology while consistently looking for breeding evidence stimulates rapid 
learning in a way that nothing else can. Dave Smythe’s comments certainly bear this 
out: “This year's atlassing has been a very positive experience forcing me to pay more 
attention to habitat and bird behaviour. I have seen and learned a lot of things 
overlooked or missed when birding with a group." 

Such a large-scale, long-term project run almost entirely by volunteers astounds many 
people when they are told of it, as Sandy Lang found out: “I can 7 say that this 
atlassing experience has been anything but positive. It's come up in various dinner 
conversations and people are amazed at the idea of rounding up volunteers across the 
province to collect this valuable information. Ingenious is the word that has been used 
on more than one occasion. I agree. ” Sandy also has a suggestion for "all the 40+ 
atlassers out there - bring a pair of young eyes with you!" He is referring to his 11 
year old son who “ spotted a Ruffed Grouse . . . that I almost stepped on! On most 
occasions he can see the birds in a leafy tree before me. ” Jessica Gawn accompanied 
her dad Mark, on most of his atlassing excursions, helping to find birds. 

Many atlassers found themselves looking at birds (and life) with a very different 
perspective, and no doubt could echo Sandy Lang’s comments: "7 must tell you that I 
am enjoying the atlassing experience a great deal. It has changed the way I look at 
not only birding but life in general When you look at the life a parent bird has. it is 
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seemingly all work and no play. Everything they do seems to be for the sole purpose 
of procreation, something humans are not really interested in for the most part. Birds 



Red-shouldered Hawk with downy young. Photo by Dale Crook. 


The very nature of atlassing forces you to slow down. You don’t find breeding 
evidence by whizzing through areas at top speed! Sandy Lang said “While birding 
(atlassing now) I find that 3 or 4 hours pass by before I realize it. This has made me 
relax more and allow me to take a breath once in awhile and take things in stride as 
they come." 

Exploring new territory' can be remarkably rewarding - every turn in the road, every 
twist on the trail, brings fresh possibilities. And in addition to the thrill of discovering 
unknown (to you) areas, there is the undisguised elation of finding new (for the square) 
species and determining breeding evidence (Suitable habitat? Territory? Pair? Fledged 
Young?). Chris Lewis and Bob Bracken have a few squares in the western part of the 
region, fantastic habitat and superb scenery! Chris describes one morning which 
captures that thrill of being ‘out there’ birding. “fie had one morning that was just 
incredible in our Hayes Bay/Lownev Lake 18UR81 square on April 15. Within a few 
minutes ofparking the car at Hayes Bay at 10:30 am., we found a Sandhill Crane - a 
single bird flying over White Lake, just circling and calling constantly for almost 10 
minutesI It was an awesome experience watching and hearing this magnificent bird 
before it headed west and out of sight. Within the next half hour, just walking the roads 
in and around the area of the Bav\’iew Lodge resort at Hayes Bay, we found probable 
and confirmed breeding evidence of 9 species. . . (including) Pileated Woodpecker 
(pair), Common Ra\’en (carrying food), and Red-breasted Nuthatch (a female carrying 
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nesting material into a hole in the side of a building at the resort). . . He observed 
many other species during the 5 hours we spent there that day but that first half-hour 
was amazing and completely unexpected on our first visit to this square. ... We love 
the areas in which we are atlassing. The woods and hills are so beautiful and quiet 
(once you get away from the resorts and cottages. ” I don’t know about you, but 
reading this has tne yearning for spring! 

Of course, the big thrill is in seeing the birds, and not just the rarities for even common 
species can provide tremendous pleasure. Take the Virginia Rail, a not uncomon bird, 
but not commonly seen. Several atlassers derived a certain amount of satisfaction 
when they finally saw this species - and with rails it always seems to be a case of 
“finally!” Dave Smythe commented that "afterfour unsuccessful attempts to locate 
Virginia Rails at a perfect location, I turn around to walk to my car and 30 feet away, 
an adult and two chicks cross the road- bingo! ” Bingo indeed. One of my squares 
contains a sizeable wetland in the Larose Forest. I’d heard Virginia Rails “kid-icking 
away close to the track on several occasions but persistent attempts to see them had 
been unsuccessful - until one day I happened to suddenly turn around and ah-ha! 

There was the rail tip-toeing across the track just behind me, looking -1 swear! - as 
guilty as anything at being caught out! Marg Benson also had an encounter with a 
Virginia Rail, although of a more - ahem- risque nature. As Marg tells it: “What 
surprised and thrilled me the most was the morning we took my tape out to get the 
Sora for the second time. I walked along to a promising viewpoint and started my 
tape. It happened to be at the Virginia Rail, rather than the Sora. I let it play and then 
stopped the tape. Immediately a Virginia Rail responded, not 3 feet away!! We didn't 
have anv record of a Virginia Rail up until then. We had a pair right there. Both 
came into view and the male mounted the female, totally unconcerned with us. We 
were too close to use binoculars. Our day was made! ’’ Oh well, you know these rails. 

Short-eared Owls are considered provincially rare but the Ottawa Region was lucky 
enough to record them on six squares this year!. Carol and Alan German made several 
observations of this species and confirmed breeding for them. “A subsequent visit was 
made on the evening after a punctured tire was repaired. .. The lazy flight of bro 
adults could be seen across the adjacent fields. The farmer had taken a hay crop off 
one field, and numbers of large bales were scattered around. Three of these bales 
were seen to be host to juvenile owls. Then disaster: a persistent hissing sound. A 
failure of the tire repair? The sound was in fact the youngsters hissing at their parents 
to bring in dinner! One of the adults caught a rodent and dropped to the ground in the 
middle of the hay-bale triangle where it Has’ promptly mobbed by its three offspring. 

We would say that was definitive evidence of (three) fledged young. 

Sometimes it is the unexpected sighting that gives satisfaction, regardless of rarity'. 
Dave Smylhe was sitting in his car reading a map "when out of the corner of my eye I 
see an Upland Sandpiper preening itself. As I study it carefully, a second bird pops 
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out of the grass and the two stroll by twenty feet from me. ” On another occasion Dave 
did find a truly rare species just when he was about to call it quits for the day. “At the 
end of a morning session and literally in the last kilometer ofplanned birding, I am 
driving slowly checking the wires - when I stop to look at three birds sitting in a row, 
two are Eastern Kingbirds and the third is a Loggerhead Shrike! ” This was the only 
shrike sighting for our region. 

Dave Smythe also found out that it isn’t only birds that give that frisson of excitement. 
“While birding on a gravel road, early one morning, a Fisher crossed the road about 
100 meters away. A few minutes later, 1 thought I saw two dogs playing in the middle 
of the road. It was a female fox watching me while her three pups jostled for breakfast. 
I also saw does with fawns on several occasions. ” Mark Gawn likewise had the 
pleasure of seeing a Fisher cross his path in the Marlborough Forest. Langis Sirois 
remembered a less-pleasing encounter with a mammal from the first atlas in the Dwyer 
Hill area. He found a large dog with its front paw caught in a Muskrat trap. 
Fortunately Langis was able to free the dog (gratitude from the dog and certainly from 
this dog lover!) who then commenced a slow and painful run down the trail, but at 
least free of the trap. Langis said “I was so upset at that trap that I put it in the trunk 
of my car intending to deliver it to a place where a protest could be made against that 
kind of trapping. ” 

The quiet backroads of the Ottawa Valley, lightly populated and where people 
generally know each other, makes any stranger a focus of some scrutiny. As Langis 
says, “Birders know that people in rural areas become worried when they see unknown 
cars and people wandering on secondary roads where they live. " Some of the people 
are friendly and interested in birds, others are neither. Then there are the encounters 
that leave you somewhat unsettled, to say the least. Erica Dunn’s experience was of 
the latter sort: “While birding from roadsides, I often had people stopping to ask if I 
needed help. When told about the project, most quickly lost interest and left as soon 
as possible. When a rough-looking character in an old pick-up stopped, I thought it 
would be more of the same, but he listened in silence and continued to sit. I became a 
bit nervous and started to point out birds I could see at the time, to demonstrate my 
veracity. He finally asked if I had anything to do with real estate, and it came out that 
he was having a dispute with his ex-wife about disposal of their property. 1 guess I 
convinced him otherwise, but was nonetheless relieved when he finally did leave. ” 

Forward! 

Year one down, and four to go! Naturally I am hoping that everyone assigned a square 
will carry on with it, and that casual observers will continue to submit records from 
throughout our region. 

Anyone who is interested in signing on for the next four years is more than welcome. 
We may be able to link you up with someone already assigned a square, or you may be 
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interested in one of the squares that has just become available due to an atlasser 
moving away. We always need Casual Observers. 

If you don’t wish to become a formal part of the atlas you can still help us by sending 
in records of any nests or potential breeding activity you find - you don’t need to be 
registered as an official atlasser, unless you want to be, to help out. 

Backyard birdwatchers can help too, by noting any birds they sec nesting in their 
garden, their neighbour’s garden or their neighbourhood. This kind of information is 
more important than you know, so don't be shy about contacting us. 

And now, with winter upon 
us what better time to 
snuggle up with a CD or 
tape player and study our 
bird songs for next year, or 
read up on birds. There are 
a wealth of books out there 
to help you learn (check the 
OFNC website under: 
Resources for Atlassers), 
many available in Ottawa 
bookshops or from the 
Public Library. 

If you w ould like more 
information about any aspect 
of atlassing, have any 
questions, or want to sign up 
for the project, please email 
me at: vanessa@magma.ca , 
or phone 798-1620. 

Christine Hanrahan, Coordinator, Region 24. 

Photo by S. Darbyshire. 
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Table 1: Region 24, Ottawa Results for 2001 

Breeding Evidence Codes 


Observed: 

X= Species observed in its breeding 
season (no evidence of breeding) 

Possible: 

H = Species observed in season in 
suitable nesting habitat 

S = Singing male present or breeding 
calls heard in breeding season in 
suitable nesting habitat 

Probable: 

P = Pair observed in their breeding 
season in suitable nesting habitat 

T = Permanent territory presumed 
through registration of territorial 
song on at least 2 days, one week 
or more apart at tire same place 

D = Courtship or display between a 
male and a female or 2 males 
including courtship feeding or 
copulation 


V = Visiting probable nest site 
A = Agitated behaviour or anxiety calls 
of adult 

B = Brood patch on adult female or 
cloacal protuberance on adult male 
N = Nest building or excavation of nest 
hole 

Confirmed: 

DD = Distraction display or injury' 
feigning 

NU = Used nest or egg shell found 

(occupied/laid during atlas period) 
FY =Recently fledged young or downy 
young 

AE = Adults leaving or entering nest 
site in circumstances indicating 
occupied site 

FS = Adult carrying faecal sac 
CF = Adult carrying food for young 
NE = Nest containing eggs 
NY = Nest with young seen or heard 


Species 

Observed 

Possible Probable 

Confirmed 

Common Loon 



NY 

Pied-billed Grebe 



NY 

Double-crested Cormorant 

X 



American Bittern 



FY 

Great Blue Heron 



NY 

Green Heron 



FY 

Black-crowned Night-Heron 

X 



Turkey Vulture 



NY 

Canada Goose 



FY 

Wood Duck 



FY 

Gadwall 


P 


American Wigeon 



FY 

American Black Duck 



FY 

Mallard 



FY 

Blue-winged Teal 



FY 

Northern Shoveler 



FY 
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Table 1 cont’d 


Species _ 

Northern Pintail 

American Green-winged Teal 

Redhead 

Ring-necked Duck 
Lesser Scaup 
Hooded Merganser 
Common Merganser 
Ruddy Duck 
Osprey 
Bald Eagle 
Northern Harrier 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Cooper’s Hawk 
Northern Goshawk 
Red-shouldered Hawk 
Broad-winged Hawk 
Red-tailed Hawk 
American Kestrel 
Merlin 

Peregrine Falcon 
Gray Partridge 
Ring-necked Pheasant 
Ruffed Grouse 
Wild Turkey 
Virginia Rail 
Sora 

Common Moorhen 
American Coot 
Sandhill Crane 
Killdeer 

Spotted Sandpiper 
Upland Sandpiper 
Common Snipe 
American Woodcock 
Wilson’s Phalarope 
Ring-billed Gull 
Hening Gull 
Common Tern 
Black Tem 
Rock Dove 


Observed 


X 

X 


X 


Possible Probable Confirmed 

P 

P 

P 


S 


H 

H 

II 


H 


FY 

FY 

FY 

CF 

NY 

NE 

CF 

NY 

FY 

NY 

CF 

NY 

FY 

NY 

NY 

FY 

NE 


T 

D 


D 


NE 

NY 

CF 

FY 

NE 


NY 
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Table 1 cont'd 


Species 

Observed Possible 

Probable 

Confirmed 

Mourning Dove 



NY 

Black-billed Cuckoo 



CF 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo 

S 



Eastern Screech-Owl 

S 



Great Homed Owl 



NY 

Northern Hawk-Owl 



CF 

Barred Owl 


T 


Long-eared Owl 

s 



Short-eared Owl 



FY 

Northern Saw-whet Owl 


T 


Common Nighthawk 


P 


Whip-poor-will 


T 


Chimney Swift 


V 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird 



AE 

Belted Kingfisher 



CF 

Red-headed Woodpecker 



FS 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 



NY 

Downy Woodpecker 



NY 

Hairy Woodpecker 



NY 

Black-backed Woodpecker 

X 



Northern Flicker 



CF 

Pileated Woodpecker 



NY 

Olive-sided Flycatcher 


T 


Eastern Wood-Pewee 



FY 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 


T 


Alder Flycatcher 



CF 

Willow Flycatcher 



CF 

Least Flycatcher 



FY 

Eastern Phoebe 



NY 

Great Crested Flycatcher 



CF 

Eastern Kingbird 



NY 

Loggerhead Shrike 

H 



Yellow-throated Vireo 


T 


Blue-headed Vireo 


T 


Warbling Vireo 



CF 

Red-eyed Vireo 



CF 

Gray Jay 


P 


Blue Jay 



CF 

American Crow 



NY 

Common Raven 



NY 
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Tabic 1 cont’d 


Species _ Observed 

Homed Lark 
Purple Martin 
Tree Swallow 

Northern Rough-winged Swallow 

Bank Swallow 

Cliff Swallow 

Bam Swallow 

Black-capped Chickadee 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

Brown Creeper 

House Wren 

Winter Wren 

Sedge Wren 

Marsh Wren 

Golden-crowned Kinglet 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

Eastern Bluebird 

Veery 

Swainson’s Thrush 
Hermit Thrush 
Wood Thrush 
American Robin 
Gray Catbird 
Northern Mockingbird 
Brown Thrasher 
European Starling 
Cedar Waxwing 
Golden-winged Warbler 
Nashville Warbler 
Yellow Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Magnolia Warbler 
Cape May Warbler 
Black-throated Blue Warbler 
Yellow-rumped Warbler 
Black-throated Green Warbler 
Blackburnian Warbler 
Pine Warbler 
Bay-breasted Warbler 


Possible 


S 

S 

H 


S 


s 


s 


Probable Confirmed 

CF 

NY 

NY 

NY 

NY 

NY 

NY 

NY 

FY 

CF 

NY 

NY 

T 

N 

CF 

NY 

CF 

NE 

T 

NY 

CF 

FY 

NY 

NY 

FY 

A 

NE 

CF 

CF 

CF 

CF 

CF 

T 

T 
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Table 1 cont’d 


Species _ 

Black-and-white Warbler 
American Redstart 
Ovenbird 

Northern Waterthrush 
Mourning Warbler 
Common Yellowthroat 
Canada Warbler 
Scarlet Tanager 
Eastern Towhee 
Chipping Sparrow 
Clay-coloured Sparrow 
Field Sparrow 
Vesper Sparrow 
Savannah Sparrow 
Grasshopper Sparrow 
Song Sparrow 
Swamp Sparrow 
White-throated Sparrow 
Dark-eyed Junco 
Northern Cardinal 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Indigo Bunting 
Bobolink 

Red-winged Blackbird 
Eastern Meadowlark 
Common Grackle 
Brown-headed Cowbird 
Baltimore Oriole 
Purple Finch 
House Finch 
Red Crossbill 
White-winged Crossbill 
Pine Siskin 
American Goldfinch 
Evening Grosbeak 
House Sparrow 


Observed 


Possible 


S 


S 


Probable 


T 

P 


Confirmed 

CF 

CF 

NY 

CF 

NY 

FY 


NY 

CF 

CF 

NY 

FY 

NE 

CF 

FY 


FY 

CF 

CF 

CF 

NY 

FY 

NY 

NE 

CF 

FY 

CF 

FY 

A 

B 

FY 

FY 

NY 
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Tabic 2: Atlasscr Effort Per Square: Number of Species Found and Confirmed, 
Number of Hours Spent Atlassing. The following results show the number of 
species found per square, the number of confirmed species per square, and the number 
of hours spent atlassing in each square. Legend: NOT ATLASSED = the atlasscr 
was unable to atlas this year. NOT ASSIGNED = the square not yet assigned to 
anyone. N/A = the square assigned but atlas data not available cither because the 
square was not atlasscd (but I wasn’t told) or the atlasscr has not yet returned the data. 
N/A followed by number of species (e g. N/A 71) indicates casual observations 
submitted by other than the assigned atlasser. 


Square Name and Number* 

Number of 

Number 

Number of Hours 

Species** 

confirmed 

in Square 

VROO Almonte 


NOT ASSIGNED 


VR01 Blakeney 

73 (78) 

17 

19.5 

VR02 Kinbum 

102 (104) 

19 

30 

VR03 Fitzroy Harbour 

99 (103) 

33 

43 

VR04 Quyon (5%) 

68 (57) 

20 

10 

VR10 Appleton 

79 (80) 

30 

23 

VR11 Corkery 

N/A 



VR12 Marathon/Carp 

73 (76) 

12 

10 

VR13 Constance Bay 

N/A 



VR14 Eardley (5%) 

N/A 



VR20 Munster 

93 (100) 

40 

45 

VR21 Kanata/Stittsville 

72 (77) 

27 

31 

(incl. casual observations) 




VR22 S. March 

N/A 56 (68) 

13 

30 (casual 




observations only) 

VR23 Dunrobin 

N/A 



VR30 Richmond 

107 (116) 

57 

81 

VR31 Bells Comers 

79 (81) 

20 

23 

(incl. casualobservations) 




VR32 Britannia 

47 (52) 

18 

3 

(incl. casual observations) 




VR40 Manotick 

44 (47) 

24 

10 

VR41 Uplands Airport 

84 (87) 

35 

62.5 

VR42 Ottawa Centre 

N/A 48 (50) 

30 

casual 




observations only 

VR43 RockclilTe 

45 (47) 

10 

6 

(incl. casual observations) 




VR50 West Osgoode 

71 (86) 

59 

30 

VR51 Greely 

73 (74) 

16 

18 

VR52 Ramsayville 

106(108) 

43 

88 
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Table 2 cont’d 


Square Name and Number* 

Number of 
Species** 

Number 

confirmed 

Number of Hours 
in Square 

VR53 Greens Creek 

49 (53) 

1 

20 

VR60 Vernon 

31 

1 

6 

VR61 Edwards 

34 (37) 

4 

6 

VR62 Carlsbad Springs 

42 (46) 

22 

3 

VR63 Martin’s Comers 
(incl. casual observation) 

19 

11 

6.5 

VR64 Cumberland (5%) 

10 

0 

0.5 

VR70 Morewood 

55 (58) 

16 

15.5 

VR71 Russell 

70 (72) 

25 

10.5 

VR72 Vars 

83 (87) 

22 

54.5 

VR73 Sarsfield 

53 (55) 

4 

7.5 

VR74 Rockland 

44 (45) 

3 

1 

VR80 Crysler 

53 (54) 

21 

2.5 

VR81 Gagnon 

79 (82) 

14 

15 

VR82 Cheney 

(incl. casual observations ) 

71 (73) 

12 

10.5 

VR83 Bourget 

60 (65) 

8 

11.5 

VR84 Clarence 

55 (56) 

7 

14 

VR90 Berwick 

60 (61) 

20 

3 

VR91 Mayerville 

25 

16 

3 

VR92 Lemieux 

44 

16 

3.5 

VR93 Pendleton 

23 (26) 

3 

9 

VR94 Jessups Falls 

49 (50) 

4 

13 

UR50 McCreary Mtn./ 

Norcan Lake 

N/A 1 

1 

casual observation 

UR51 Ferguson’s Lake (incl. 
casual observations) 

69 (70) 

8 

5 

UR52 Shamrock 

UR53 Balsam Hill 

UR54 Bromley 

69 (70) 

5 

NOT ATLASSED 

NOTATLASSED 

8 

UR55 Cobden 

50 (52) 

7 

11 

UR56 Beachburg 

45 (50) 

3 

4 

UR57 Westmeath 

32 (34) 

4 

casual 

observations only 

UR58 Flannagan Bay 

37 (38) 

2 

4 

UR60 Flower Station 

46 (47) 

7 

20 

UR61 Calabogie 

62 (63) 

8 

25 

UR62 Ashdad 

97 (101) 

29 

49 

UR63 Renfrew 

55 (9) 

9 

10 
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Table 2 cont’d 

Square Name and Number* 

Number of 

Number 

Number of Hours 


Species** 

confirmed 

in Square 

UR64 Haley Station 

62 (4) 

6 

10 

UR65 Queensline 

64 (71) 

12 

10 

(incl. Casual observations) 
UR66 Norman Rapids 

40 

6 

1.5 

UR67 La Passe 

29 

5 

1 

UR68 Davidson 

10 

1 

0.5 

UR70 Darling Long Lake 

16 (19) 

2 

6 

UR71 Bagot Long Lake 

43 (3) 

6 

9 

UR72 Bumstown 

45 (46) 

8 

21 

UR73 Goshen 

50 (52) 

0 

7 

UR74 Castleford 

19 

4 

2.5 

UR80 Tatlock 

122 

57 

77 

UR81 Lowney Lake 

68 (73) 

10 

9 

UR82 White Lake 

76 (82) 

17 

18 

UR83 Sand Point 

54 (57) 

1 

5.5 

UR84 Rhoddy’s Bay (5%) 

UR90 Clayton 

87 (94) 

NOT ASSIGNED 

37 

14 

UR91 Cedar Hill 

70 (72) 

16 

13 

UR92 Pakenham 

77 (79) 

24 

48.5 

UR93 Amprior 

83 (91) 

2 

3 

VQ19 Black’s Comers 

79 (81) 

40 

25 

(incl. casual observations ) 

VQ29 Dwyer Hill 

74 (78) 

33 

38 

VQ39 Malakoflf 

97 (98) 

40 

18.5 

VQ49 North Gower 

53 (56) 

11 

11 

VQ59 Osgoode 

72 (83) 

52 

12 

VQ69 Winchester Bog 

47 (48) 

5 

5 

VQ79 Winchester 

73 (75) 

25 

8 

VQ89 Chesterville 

71 (74) 

27 

7.5 

VQ99 Finch 

78 (81) 

24 

12 


* Where casual observations are included this is noted. In most cases casual observers 
do not record birding time so the hours show n generally reflect only those of the 
square’s ‘owner’. However some casual observers put in much time and effort and 
recorded their hours. Where this is so, the hours per square reflect both those of the 
casual observer and the square’s ‘owner’ and sdi is indicated. Where data in a square 
that was assigned to an atlasser comes only from casual observations this is noted and 
the square is marked N/A - data not available - but the number of casual observations 
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is given. I have prepared the information this way so that if you are checking your 
square for data, and find it differs from your records, this is why! 

** Because this project is collecting data on breeding birds, the pertinent information 
concerns the number of species found w ith breeding evidence. Species recorded as X 
(observed only, no breeding evidence) arc important but do not constitute data for 
breeding evidence. Thus for each square 1 have first counted only the number of 
species for which some level of breeding ev idence was recorded. This is the first 
number given in the ‘Number of Species’ column. Species recorded as an X are 
added to the total in brackets (). So if a square recorded 75 species w ith some level of 
breeding evidence, the first number would be 75. If there are a further 3 species 
recorded as X, they are added to the total and show n in brackets as (78). 

As noted earlier, this is a draft report and the numbers in some squares are subject to 
change as more information is submitted. 

Volunteers 

Ken Allison, Robert Alvo, Ted Baldwin, Cliff Bennett, Lynda Bennett, Marg Benson, 
Peter Blancher, Ludmilla Borshevsky, Brian Bowen, Colin and Pat Bowen, Rob 
Bowyer and Catherine Smith. David Britton, Tim Brophy, Richard Brouillet, Peter 
Browne, Gerhard Bruins, Emily Burton, John Cartwright, Janet Castle, Bob Cermak, 
Laurie Consaul, Daryl Coulson. Dale Crook, Ron Curtis, Bruce Di Labio, Erica Dunn, 
Bill Fyfe, Marcel Gahbauer, Colin Gaskell, Jessica Gawn, Mark Gawn, Carol and 
Alan German, Jim Gillick, A1 Graham, Anne Hackston, Christine Hanrahan, Chris 
Harris, Mark Hovorka, Terry Huzarski, Roy John, Paul Jones. Rick Killeen, Maryannc 
Koot, Bemie Ladouceur, Sandy Lang, Jennifer LeBlanc, Chris Lewis and Bob 
Bracken, MacNamara Field Naturalists, Paul and Michelle Martin, Barb Martinovic. 
Bev McBride, Mississippi Valley Field Naturalists, Daniele Mitchell. Dave Moore. 
Carolyn Murphy. Bev Peterkin, Remy Poulin. Eric Ridgen, Jack Romanow, Mary 
Rothfels, Linda Ryan, Paul Schocning, Bev Scott, Arnie Simpson. Dan and Chris 
Simpson, Langis Sirois, Jeff and Angela Skevington, Ellen Smith, Dave Smythc, 
Daniel St. Hilaire, Mark Slabb and Caroline Schultz, Blair Stevens, Bruce Tate, Eve 
Ticknor, Ailsa Tuttle, Kathryn Warner and Mike Enright, Sloane Watters. Laurie L. 
Wood. Eleanor Zurbrigg. 
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Volunteers Needed 


Are you a naturalist with a desire to help your community, and also take part in one of 
the premier naturalist gatherings of the year? 

The Canadian Nature Federation is looking for volunteers to help out at their 
Annual General Meeting, June 19 to 23, 2002 at Carlcton University in Ottawa, 
in collaboration with the Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club. 

If you can help out with anything from running a registration table to assisting with a 
field trip, please contact Marc Johnson at the CNF at 562-3447 
(or 1-800-267-4088). 


The Wannigan 

If you have not heard of the Wannigan I encourage you to check it out. 

The Wannigan is a monthly newsletter published by the Rideau Valley Field 
Naturalists Club. This newsletter not only contains information on up coming club 
meetings and outings (how about owling on Amherst Island in February), but also 
includes animal sightings and interesting stories. I learned something about 
Stinkhoms after reading the November issue. 

If anyone would like a copy, contact Jean Griffin by e-mail at JgrifTff perth.igs.net or 
by phone at 268-2518. People who are interested in joining the club should contact 
Orion Clark (267-4939 or oclark@superaje.com). 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 
For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050). 


Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don't hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential on all 
birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (Payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists ’ Club) to 
Box 35069, Westgate P.O., Ottawa, Ontario, K1Z 1A2, at least ten days in advance. 
Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of the outing. Your 
cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not have to wait to the last 
moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due to low registration. In order 
for the Club to offer a bus trip, we need just over 33 people to register. If fewer than 
30 register, we ha\>e the option of cancelling the trip or increasing the cost. Such 
decisions must be done a week in ach’ance so we encourage anyone who is interested 
in any bus trip to register as early as possible. We also wish to discourage postponing 
the actual payment of bus fees until the day of the event. 

EVENTS A T THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NA TURE: The Club is grateful to 
the Museum for their cooperation, and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Club members must be prepared to shot their membership cards to 
gain access for Club functions after regular museum hours. 

BIRD STA TUS LINE: Phone 860-900 to team of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings call Michael Tate at 825- 
1231. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee and is a\>ailable to 
members and non-members. 
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Tuesday 

8 January 

7:30 p.m. 

OFNC 123* ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and 

McLeod Streets. 

The Council for 2001 will be elected at this meeting and a brief 
review of the activities during 2000 will be given, as well as a 
statement of the Club’s finances. Following this. Dr. Francis 

Cook will talk about his experiences as editor of the Canadian 
Field-Naturalist. 

Come at 7:00 p.m. and meet Council and other Club members. 

Every one who is interested is welcome to attend. 

Sunday 

13 January 
8:00 a.m. 

WINTER BIRDING HIGHLIGHTS IN THE OTTAWA 

AREA 

Leader: Bemie Ladouceur 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

During this full-day outing we shall aim to see a further number 
of overwintering birds such as gulls, w aterfowl, and other 
seasonal species in the vicinity of Ottawa. Bring a lunch, a 
warm drink and heavy winter clothing. Transportation will be 
by sharing private cars. 

Tuesday 

12 February 
7:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

GAYWINGS, FLOATING HEARTS AND 

FEATHERBELLS 

Speaker: Isabelle Nicol 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and 

McLeod Streets. 

Learn how wildflowers received their colourful names, and 
acquire a potpourri of flower lore in the process. Join Isabelle 
for an evening in the wonderful world of wildflowers, illustrated 
by her magnificent slides. Please note the time change. This 
meeting will be held at 7:00 instead of 7:30 p.m. 

The Club welcomes all to an informal social in the auditorium a 
half hour before the regular meeting. 

Friday 

15 February 

MUD-PUPPY NIGHT IN OXFORD MILLS 

Leaders: Fred Schueler and Philip Martin 

This is a chance to observe mudpuppies on the flat bedrock 
bottom below the old mill dam at Oxford Mills. They are visible 
on most winter nights but become scarce later as the 
temperature warms up. Children are welcome. 
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Saturday 

2 March 

8:00 a.m. 

The trip is limited so REGISTER AT THE CLUB NUMBER 

BY FEBRUARY 12. The meeting place, and other pertinent 
details, will be given later. Rubber boots, a strong flashlight and 
a dipnet (if possible) are recommended. We plan to warm up at 
the end of the excursion in a nearby restaurant (the Brigadoon). 

WINTER RAPTORS OF THE OTTAWA AREA 

Leader: Ken Allison 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

This long half-day outing will be in quest of hawks and owls 
that may be (hopefully!) wintering in the Ottawa area. The 
location(s) and the species will depend on which birds are 
available and where they are this winter. Other wintering 
species, such as finches, are also likely to be seen. Dress for the 
weather - remember, it's always much colder standing out in the 
open than you think it will be! Bring a snack and a hot drink. 

Tuesday 

12 March 
6:30 p.m. 
Social 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

THE REINTRODUCTION OF THE WILD TURKEY 
Speaker: John MacKenzie 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and 
McLeod Streets. 

7:00 p.m. 

Formal 

program 

John will describe the reintroduction of the wild Turkey into our 
area. He will give us a historical perspective and explain the 
current program. He will also include some information on the 
bird’s biology and as a bonus he will also discuss the Fisher. 

Mid-Late 

March 

6:30 a.m. 

to 

6:30 p.m. 

BUS EXCURSION : SPRING BIRDING AT PRESQU’ILE 
Leader: Roy John 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Cost: No official cost has been set, but the cost of this trip is 
usually set at $30.00. 

The Club’s traditional spring excursion to Presqu’ile Provincial 
Park offers an ideal opportunity to study the diverse assortment 
of waterfowl that congregate in the surrounding waters during 
their northward migration. Transportation will be made by a 
comfortable, washroom-equipped motor coach. 

Date and cost are tentative. Please call the Club number (722- 
3050) for further details. 






Tuesday 

9 April 

6:30 p.m. 
Social 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

SPRING MIGRATION IN EASTERN ONTARIO 

Speaker: Bruce Di Labio 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and 
McLeod Streets. 

7:00 p.m. 

Formal 

program 

This presentation will focus on the bird species that migrate 
through the Ottawa area. Come and learn from Bruce's 
extensive experience that will help us in both the identification 
of migrants and in our atlas work. 


Friday 

26 April 

OFNC SOIREE WINE AND CHEESE PARTY AND 
ANNUAL AWARDS CEREMONY 


7:30 p.m. Meet: Unitarian Church Hall, 30 Cleary Avenue. 

See Centrefold for further details. 


Tuesday 

28 May 

6.00 a.m. 

LATE SPRING MIGRANTS 

Leader: Bruce Di Labio 

Meet: Elmvale Acres Shopping Centre, northwest comer of the 
parking lot at the junction of St. Laurent Blvd at Smyth Road 

A visit to the Champlain Lookout in the Gatineau Park for 
warblers and other spring migrants. Please meet at 6:00 a m. at 
the parking lot near the corner of Western Parkw ay and Island 
park Drive. There is plenty of parking space. Bring a snack and 
a drink. 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the April - June 2002 issue must he in the 
editor’s hands by Februaryt IS, 2002. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Karen McLachlan Hamilton 

2980 Moodic Drive, Nepean, ON K2J 4S7 

H: (613) 838-4943 e-mail: hamilton@storm.ca 


ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations 
recently? Is there a colony of rare plants or a nesting site tliat needs protection? 
Write up your thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. We accept e-mail, 
IBM-compatible diskettes, or submissions in traditional form- typed, written, 
printed or painted! 


URL of our site: WEBMASTER’S e-mail 

http: //www. achilles.net/ofnc/ ofnc@achilles.net 
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